The Serbian Reply
lenge was in conformity with its own attitude as well as
its conception of the "vital interest" of its country. Why
then was the ultimatum not accepted as it stood, without
reserves?
Six years after the event, Pachitch disclosed his
reasons.(S) He was convinced, he said, that whatever
the Serbian reply might be, "even if it accepted the
ultimatum without the smallest reservation," war would
still break out; because the Sarajevo outrage served only
as a pretext for the realization of plans long matured by
the Central Empires. And in any case the ultimatum
gave no details about either the "form" or the "scope"
of the participation of Austro-Hungarian authorities in
the investigation and the judicial proceedings contem-
plated in Serbia; Vienna might inundate the kingdom
with police and investigators "endowed with special
privileges," and an Austrian army would doubtless
advance at the same time into Serbian territory. Nor
was the control of the investigation clearly defined; it
was not stated whether this control was to be vested in
the Serbians or the Austrians. The latter would certainly
arrogate "all rights" to themselves, and the former, after
the ultimatum had been accepted, could not legitimately
contest such pretensions. This would mean exposing
Serbia to the arrest of her Ministers, to perquisitions in
her Ministries and public services, and to the seizure of
documents bearing upon military organization: in short,
Serbia would run a great risk of finding herself "robbed
of her means of action" in conditions of such tension
that the smallest incident might mean war. And further
weight is given to these observations set forth by Pachitch
in 1920 since they were corroborated beforehand by
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